LAW AND POLICE

the governing classes, and to abolish the idea that inoffensive
criticism can be criminal.1

Penultimately, we must mention shortly the law and police of
trade and labour. Legislation on these subjects is enormous.^
But full treatment is a matter of economic history. Although
endless legal treatises have been written on particular parts of
the law, except for the law of combinations, conspiracy, and
restraint of trade, &c., lawyers have regarded most regulations
as merely exceptional interference with the normal freedom
and property of the subject, and confined themselves to the
practical questions of the limits of each example without con-
sidering whether any legal principle could be found in them
as a whole.

Moreover, the enforcement of questions of fair wages and
proper standards was until recently, generally left to Justices
of the Peace, and even now usually to government officials and
the like who had and have to decide the questions of standard
as questions of fact, or public convenience or general fairness,
so that usually the only legal questions which have arisen have
been how far such authorities had a right to interfere at all
in the particular case.3 But we must speak briefly of such

1  Nothing which is said here refers to the civil action for libel which is only
available to secure damages for a deserved reputation, and to which truth in the
public interest and fair comment are sufficient answers.   Criminal libel is not
concerned with the truth but the tendency of the publication to cause disorder,
&c.   Similarly slander, which is purely a. civil offence, depends upon entirely
different principles.

2  See Holdsworth, vol. iv, p. 326 et seq., for the history of some of these laws,
but there has never been a period when they did not abound.

3  For the few cases in which economic theories have been discussed see Professor
Parry, 'Economic Theories in English Case Law/ (1931), L.&.R. xlvii. 183. In re-
cent years an increasing tendency has appeared to introduce considerations of social
and economic policy into discussions of pure jurisprudence, and penology has,
as we have seen, attracted some legal interest, but it is still true to say that regula-
tions of trade and social relations scarcely form a branch of'lawyers' law' except
either as constitutional questions (supra p. 907, note 6) or technical questions of
mere construction. There is no body of legal doctrine dealing with such matters in
addition to Statutes comparable to that which we find in other branches of the law.
Indeed even combinations, conspiracy, and restraint of trade are generally treated
as branches of the criminal law and the law of tort and contract even in books
exclusively devoted to them, unless the books are treatises on sociology and econo-
mics rather than Law.